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It  would  be  a  gracious  expression  to  remember  some 
sick  friend,  some  shut-in,  some  going-away  friend,  some 
friend  you  want  to  send  a  kindly  remembrance  to,  with 
a  Novelette  to  help  pass  the  time.  In  place  of  a  card, 
why  not  an  interesting  story  when  your  friend's  anni- 
versary day  rolls  around  ? 

If  your  Book,  Drug,  News,  or  Cigar  Store  does  not 
as  yet  carry  "Reed  Novelettes"  send  Ten  Cents  in  coin 
direct  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  this  volume  or  any 
other  Novelette  you  may  select  from  our  list. 
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Captain  Cummings  telling  the  boys  about  "Honest  Abe" 

THE  CAPTAIN'S 

Recollections 
of  "Honest  Abe" 

From  the  time  Lincoln  came  to  Springfield 
until  he  left  for  Washington 

Part  I 

SO  you  boys  want  to  know  if  I  ever  knew  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Why,  I  knew  Abraham,  or  "Honest  Abe" 
as  all  we  that  knew  him  always  called  him, — and  who  did 
not  know  Lincoln  for  miles  around.  I  remember  him 
from  the  time  he  came  to  Springfield,  way  back  in  1837, 
until  that  eventful  day  came  when  we  sorrowfully  laid 
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him  away  over  yonder  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery.  I  re- 
member that  day  well.  It  was  May  4,  1865. 

I  will  never  forget  that  day  as  long  as  I  live,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  just  stopped — sort  of 
hushed  like.  Lincoln  came,  God's  word  upon  his  lips  and 
with  God's  mantle  about  him,  he  did  his  allotted  task, 
then  vanished,  leaving  behind  a  memory,  half  mortal 
and  half  myth. 

Where  did  I  first  meet  Lincoln?  Well,  it  seems  I  al- 
ways knew  Abe.  You  see  we  grew  up  together.  His  law 
office,  where  he  and  Billie  H.  Herndon  practiced  for  so 
many  years,  was  just  across  the  street  from  my  store — - 
and  morning  and  evening  we  got  into  the  friendly  habit 
of  walking  back  and  forth  together.  You  see  we  lived  just 
around  the  corner  from  each  other. 

Those  were  interesting  days !  Everybody  felt  as  if  he 
had  a  share  and  a  responsibility  in  running  our  country. 
Slavery  was  a  big  question.  People  were  divided  on  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  and  arguing  over  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. Our  neighbors  in  the  South  were  pressing  State 
Rights.  I  wish  everybody  today  took  as  much  interest 
in  our  country's  problems  as  we  all  did  then. 

But  maybe  times  are  different;  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  only  time  people  concern  themselves  about  how  our 
country  is  run  is  along  about  election  time,  and  even 
then  they  do  more  complaining  than  they  do  voting. 

But  to  go  back  to  when  I  first  met  Lincoln.  It  was  in 
1836  or  1837,  shortly  after  the  Illinois  State  Legislature 
in  which  he  was  then  a  member,  had,  under  his  leader- 
ship, selected  Springfield  as  the  State  Capital  in  place  of 
Vandalia.  Lincoln  you  know  was  living  at  a  place  called 
New  Salem,  a  small  village  about  20  miles  north  of 
Springfield.  When  the  State  Capitol  came  to  Springfield 
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The  io^  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born.  The  cabin  is  now 
within  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Abe  came  to  live  here.  He  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
shortly  before. 

You  want  to  know  what  Lincoln  looked  like  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  him?  Well,  I'll  tell  you. 

He  had  ridden  to  town  on  a  borrowed  horse,  with  no 
earthly  property  save  a  pair  of  old,  worn-out  saddle- 
bags, which  contained  a  few  clothes.  He  came  into  the 
store  with  those  saddlebags  on  his  arm  and  said,  "Mr. 
Cummings,  I  want  to  buy  the  furnishings  for  a  single 
bed." 

I  told  him  that  the  mattress,  blankets,  sheets,  pillows 
and  other  fixings  would  cost  him  about  $17.00.  He  al- 
lowed that  probably  was  cheap  enough  but  the  real  fact 
was  he  was  unable  to  pay  cash  for  them — yes  sir,  Old 
Abe  was  outspokenly  honest  in  everything  he  said  or  did. 
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I  can  remember  him  standing  there  leaning  against 
the  counter  asking  me  if  I  would  trust  him  until  Christ- 
mas when  he  would  pay  me  if  his  experiment  as  a  lawyer 
was  a  success.  Then  his  face  grew  sad,  and  looking  at  me 
with  those  deep-set  black  eyes  of  his  he  said,  "If  I  fail  in 
this  attempt  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  ever  pay  you."  As 
he  spoke,  I  thought  then,  as  I  know  now  after  many, 
many  years,  I  never  saw  a  sadder  face.  And  when  I  saw 
it  become  more  careworn  and  trouble-marked  through 
the  many  eventful  years  to  follow,  it  always  made  me 
remember  Him  of  whom  'twas  said,  "He  was  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief." 

Did  I  let  him  have  the  bed  and  mattress?  I  certainly 
did,  for  I  knew  that  here  was  a  man  who  was  just 
naturally  honest,  and  some  day  he  would  do  just  what 
he  said  he  would  do — pay  for  it.  Abraham  Lincoln  al- 
ways did  exactly  what  he  said  he  would  do.  No  wonder 
everybody  trusted  him  and  called  him  "Honest  Abe."  I 
tell  you  people  do  not  give  a  man  a  name  like  that  unless 
he  earns  it,  and  if  ever  a  man  deserved  to  be  called 
"Honest  Abe" — Lincoln  was  that  man. 

Every  time  I  look  at  a  picture  of  Lincoln  and  see  those 
many  trouble-marks  on  his  face,  it  seems  to  me  I  can 
trace  the  cause  of  each  one.  You  see  I  knew  all  about 
many  of  his  troubles  from  his  first  love  affair  with  sweet 
Ann  Rutledge,  who  was  just  19  years  old  when  Lincoln 
met  her.  Everybody  liked  Ann.  She  and  Abe  were  en- 
gaged in  1835,  but  fate,  as  it  sometimes  does,  stepped  in, 
and  Ann,  Lincoln's  first  love,  died  August  25,  1835. 

Poor  Lincoln,  the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge  was  his  first 
real  great  sorrow.  For  a  time  it  affected  his  mind;  he  be- 
came melancholy,  and  his  friends  kept  a  close  watch 
over  him.  He  said  to  me  one  day,  as  we  were  sitting  in  his 
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office  in  the  White  House  during  the  war,  "Cummings, 
my  heart  is  buried  with  Ann."  He  told  me  he  really  and 
truly  loved  that  girl  and  continued,  "I  think  often  of  her 
now,"  then  stopped,  and  a  smile  came  over  that  care- 
worn face  as  he  sighed,  "I  have  loved  the  name  of  Rut- 
ledge  to  this  day." 

Did  he  tell  me  about  building  a  flatboat  and  going  to 
New  Orleans? 

I  have  heard  him  tell  many  a  time  how  he  and  John 
Seamon  and  Walter  Carman  constructed  a  large  flat- 
boat  way  back  in  1831  for  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Denton  Offutt,  who  ran  a  store  where  Lincoln  was  clerk. 
They  loaded  it  with  barrels  of  pork,  corn  and  other 
things  and  rafted  it  down  the  Sangamon  River  to  where 
that  met  the  Illinois  River,  then  down  the  Illinois  River 
to  the  Mississippi  and  from  there  to  New  Orleans. 

When  Lincoln  was  strolling  about  New  Orleans  he 
must  have  seen  much  of  slavery,  for  the  city  was  full  of 
it.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  really  saw  and  felt  its  evils. 
Abe  told  me  how  he  and  his  two  companions  once  passed 
a  slave  auction  where  they  were  selling  a  pretty,  young 
negro  girl  and  how  he  could  not  stand  it  and  said,  "Boys, 
let's  away  from  this — if  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  that 
thing — slavery — I'll  hit  it  hard!"  and  by  jimminy — 
Old  Abe  certainly  did  it  in  '61,  when  the  cruel  war  first 
began. 

Did  I  know  Mary  Todd  who  afterwards  became  Mrs. 
Lincoln? 

Yes,  I  knew  her  very  well.  She  came,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  to  visit  her  sister  in  Springfield  about  1839.  Her 
father  and  mother  lived  somewhere  in  Kentucky.  Mary 
was  then  about  25  years  old,  a  very  pretty  girl  with  dark 
brown  hair  and  snappy  bluish-gray  eyes.  She  was  smart 
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Facsimile  of  letter  Lincoln  wrote  in  1844 
Springfield,  Feb.  14th,  1844  — Friend  Richard  — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say 
I  can  find  but  one  copy  of  President's  Messages  in  tcwn  and  that  one 
belongs  to  the  State  Library,  and,  of  course,  cannot  be  had  — If  alive 
and  well,  I  am  sure  to  be  with  you  on  the  22nd.  I  will  meet  the  ties 
of  mighty  adversaries  you  mention  in  the  best  manner  I  can  —  No 
news  here  — Yours  forever,  A.  Lincoln.     R.  S.  Thomas,  Virginia,  Ills. 

and  attractive,  I  tell  you.  All  the  young  fellows  like 
Stephen  Douglas  started  to  court  her,  but  she  had  set 
her  cap  for  Lincoln,  for  she  was  an  ambitious  girl  and 
had  faith  that  Abe  would  go  far.  Lincoln  was  charmed 
with  her  wit  and  beauty.  They  became  engaged  some- 
time in  1840  and  agreed  to  be  married  on  the  first  of 
January  1841. 

But  a  funny  thing  happened  on  the  day  set  for  the 
wedding.  The  house  was  all  decorated,  the  supper  pre- 
pared, the  guests  all  there  and  ready  to  watch  the  cere- 
mony. Mary  was  in  her  wedding  dress  and  veil,  and  I  can 
see  her  now  as  she  sat  there,  nervously  waiting  for  the 
groom.  Lincoln  was  late.  An  hour  passed — the  bride 
became  frantic.  All  of  the  guests  became  mighty  restless. 
Where  in  the  world  was  Abe?  After  another  hour  some 
of  us  went  out  to  find  him.  But  nobody  did,  and  so  the 
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guests  went  home.  Mary  in  hysterics  went  to  her  room. 
I  often  wondered  what  her  feelings  were,  for  she  was 
sensitive  and  proud. 

Along  about  daybreak  some  of  us  found  Lincoln,  rest- 
less, gloomy,  miserable,  a  real  object  of  pity.  Abe  simply 
could  not,  when  it  came  right  down  to  it,  show  up  at  the 
wedding.  I  had  my  own  idea — I  think  the  memory  Lin- 
coln carried  with  him  of  Ann  Rutledge  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

Mary  and  Abe  met  a  long  time  afterwards  at  the  home 
of  Simeon  Francis,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Journal. 
They  patched  things  up  and  were  quietly  married  on 
Friday,  November  4,  1842. 

You  want  to  know  when  folks  started  calling  him 
' 'Honest  Abe"?  Well,  it  was  before  he  came  to  Spring- 
field,  where  I  first  met  him,  and  when  he  was  still  a  clerk 
in  Offutt's  store  back  in  New  Salem — you  remember 
Offutt  was  the  man  Lincoln  was  working  for  the  time  he 
built  the  flatboat  and  went  to  New  Orleans.  Well,  one 
night  a  woman  came  into  the  store  to  buy  some  tea,  and 
after  she  had  gone,  Abe  discovered  she  had  paid  him  a 
sixpence  too  much.  So  what  did  Abe  do  after  he  had 
locked  the  store?  He  would  not  wait  until  morning,  but 
just  started  off  in  the  rain  down  the  muddy  road  to  the 
widow's  house,  which  was  a  mile  or  so  away.  He  didn't 
think  anything  about  it.  It  wasn't  his  money,  so  he 
wanted  to  return  it  at  once.  Abe  was  that  plain  honest 
with  everybody.  No  wonder  he  was  called  '  'Honest  Abe." 

Did  I  ever  hear  any  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates? 
Never  missed  but  one.  Why  everybody  from  miles 
around  would  go  to  those  famous  debates.  Some  came 
on  horseback,  others  in  buggies,  and  some  would  get  up 
before  daybreak  to  yoke  up  the  oxen  and  drive  in  from 
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way  out  on  the  prairie.  Whenever  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
held  a  debate,  everyone  just  naturally  took  a  holiday. 
Whole  families  came,  children,  dogs  and  all — they 
brought  their  food  in  big  baskets  and  made  a  day  of  it. 
You  see  there  were  no  big  halls  in  those  days,  and  the  de- 
bates were  generally  held  in  the  woods  at  the  edge  of  the 
town.  I  tell  you  in  those  days  everybody  wanted  to  have 
a  hand  in  running  our  government  and  to  learn  all  there 
was  to  know  about  the  important  questions  of  the  day. 
I  often  wonder  how  much  better  a  government  we  would 
have  now  if  father,  mother  and  everybody  else  took  the 
same  deep  interest  in  things  as  we  did  back  in  1854  to 
1865. 

Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois  was  called 
"The  Little  Giant,"  and  it  seemed  as  if  fate  had  decreed 
that  he  and  Lincoln  should  always  be  rivals.  Even  when 
Abe  was  courting  Mary  Todd,  Douglas  tried  to  cut  him 
out.  They  ran  against  each  other  for  State  Senator  in 
1858,  and  Douglas  was  elected.  Lincoln  naturally  was 
disappointed,  but  he  said  he  was  used  to  disappoint- 
ments and  could  perhaps  stand  it  better  than  Douglas. 
He  felt  like  the  big  boy  who  stubbed  his  toe :  it  hurt  too 
bad  to  laugh,  and  he  was  too  big  to  cry. 

Lincoln,  while  debating,  never  lost  his  temper — he  al- 
ways left  that  to  the  other  fellow.  I  remember  well  when 
Douglas  went  after  Lincoln  in  his  speech  at  Galesburg, 
Illinois.  Douglas  was  a  small,  pompous  man,  and  had  a 
great  respect  for  his  own  importance,  while  Lincoln  was 
a  tall,  modest  man,  and  took  things  easy  like.  You  know 
in  those  days  both  candidates  always  spoke  from  the 
same  platform,  so  whatever  they  had  to  say  about  each 
other  was  said  face  to  face.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  a 
good  system  to  follow  today  instead  of  talking  over  the 
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radio.    I  always  like  to  size  up  the  candidates  myself. 

Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,  Douglas  went  right  after 
Lincoln,  and  the  harder  he  would  hit,  the  more  calmly 
Old  Abe  would  sit  there  and  smile.  When  he  got  unusually 
sarcastic,  Lincoln  always  gave  a  hearty  laugh.  I  tell  you 
Lincoln  was  a  wise  man.  He  always  let  the  other  fellow 
get  as  mad  as  he 
wanted  to.  Douglas 
closed  his  speech 
that  day  with  an  in- 
sulting and  bitter  at- 
tack on  Lincoln,  tell- 
ing how  he  had  tried 
everything  and  had 
always  been  a  failure. 
He  had  tried  farming 
and  had  failed  at  that ; 
had  tried  natboating 
and  had  failed  at  that ; 
had  tried  store  keep- 
ing and  had  failed  at 
that;  had  tried  school 
teaching  and  had 
failed  at  that;  had 
tried  law  and  had 
failed  at  that;  and 
now,  after  failing  at 
everything  else,  he 
has  gone  into  politics. 

The  Judge  allowed  that  at  politics  he  would  make  the 
worst  failure  of  all. 

I  tell  you,  we  that  were  Lincoln's  friends  were  aroused 
to  anger  at  the  Judge,  but  Old  Abe  sat  and  laughed  dur- 
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From  a  rare  old  daguerreotype  of 

Stephen  A.  Douglas — The  Little 

Giant,   taken  at  the  time  of  the 

famous  Lincoln-  Douglas 

Debates 
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ing  Douglas's  tongue-lashing,  and  we  all  wondered  what 
he  would  say.  He  stood  up  and  turned  to  the  Judge,  who 
sat  there,  with  a  self-satisfied  expression  on  his  face  as  if 
to  say,  '  'There  now,  I  settled  that  fellow.' ' 

Lincoln  admitted  that  everything  Judge  Douglas  had 
said  was  true.  Then  Abe  politely  thanked  him  for  doing 
what  his  modesty  would  forbid  him  to  do  himself, — 
for  giving  such  a  complete  history  of  his  life.  "It  was 
true,  every  word  of  it.  I  have  done  all  these  things.  I 
worked  on  a  farm.  I  split  rails.  I  have  worked  on  a  flat- 
boat,  and  I  have  tried  to  practice  law.  But  there  is  just 
one  thing  my  good  friend  forgot  to  mention  in  my  line  of 
accomplishments.  Douglas  says  I  sold  liquor  over  the 
counter,  when  I  was  keeping  store.  But  he  forgot  to 
mention  that  while  I  was  on  one  side  of  the  coun- 
ter, he  hinnself  was  on  the  other  "  Everyone  knew 
Lincoln  did  not  drink. 

Well  boys,  you  should  have  heard  the  crowd  cheer  and 
yell,  for  everybody  knew  the  Judge  well — knew  his  in- 
firmity for  liquor — and  it  set  the  whole  audience  wild. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  Lincoln  could  get  them  quiet. 
Abe  was  a  clever  politician.  He  understood  people,  and 
when  everybody  quieted  down  he  delivered  one  of  those 
masterly  orations  that  made  him  famous.  Years  after- 
wards, people  said  they  remembered  that  Douglas  had 
spoken,  but  they  would  always  remember  what  Lincoln 
had  said.  As  long  as  Lincoln  is  remembered,  Douglas  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

In  my  mind,  the  trouble  with  Douglas  was,  that  he 
was  more  a  debater  than  an  orator  for  he  made  no  appeal 
to  the  heart.  Lincoln  knew  and  understood  us  common 
everyday  people,  for  he  was  one  of  us.  He  talked  to  us 
that  came  from  the  farms,  workshops  and  villages  with 
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plain  words  and 
homely  phrases  in  a 
way  we  could  un- 
derstand. When  Lin- 
coln was  finally  elect- 
ed President,  Doug- 
las, who  was  a  real 
man  after  all  though 
different  from  Lin- 
coln in  his  viewpoint, 
rallied  to  Lincoln's 
support.  Why  I  re- 
member just  as  if  it 
were  yesterday  we 
were  all  on  the  east 
portico  of  the  Capi- 
tol, when  Lincoln 
took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice. He  was  looking 
around  for  a  place 
to  lay  that  high  hat 

of  his,  when  the  Judge  stepped  up  and  took  it  and  held 
it  while  his  old  rival  on  many  a  platform  was  sworn  in 
as  President. 

Lincoln's  political  ideas,  as  you  will  see  when  you 
start  reading  and  studying  his  speeches  and  debates  in 
your  history  lessons,  were  explained  in  a  straightfor- 
ward, simple  way.  The  most  noted  ones  he  delivered  at 
Peoria,  Illinois,  in  October,  1854,  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
his  own  town,  in  June,  1858,  and  one  at  Freeport,  111., 
August,  1858.  Of  course,  his  most  famous  speech,  and  the 
one  that  did  more  to  bring  people's  attention  to  him  as  a 
Presidential  candidate  than  any  other  single  speech  — 
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From  an  old  print  showing  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debates  held  from  the 
steps  of  Knox  College 
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even  those  of  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates — 
was  the  one  he  delivered  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1860. 

To  be  sure,  Abe  did  a  lot  of  talking  wherever  he  went, 
but  to  my  mind,  as  I  look  back  now,  those  four  speeches 
gave  everybody  something  to  think  about.  They  showed 
just  where  he  stood;  and  in  them  he  seemed  to  say  what 
everybody  thought  but  only  Old  Abe  knew  how  to 
express. 

How  well  did  I  know  Lincoln? 

Well,  I'll  tell  you.  About  once  a  week  we  used  to  talk 
things  over.  I  always  had  a  great  respect  for  his  opinion 
on  any  question.  He  was  a  great  reader,  took  all  the  lead- 
ing papers  that  were  published,  North  and  South.  He 
was  always  a  fair-minded  man  and  wanted  to  get  both 
sides  of  a  question.  He  had  a  habit  of  putting  those  long 
legs  of  his  on  the  porch  railing  and  thinking  over  both 
sides  of  a  discussion.  You  never  could  get  Abe  to  express 
his  opinion  on  anything  until  he  had  considered  all  the 
facts  on  both  sides  and  had  done  a  heap  of  thinking;  and 
when  he  did  talk,  what  he  said  was  worth  listening  to 
and  remembering.  Lots  of  people  I  know  are  not  like 
Lincoln. 

I  remember  once  we  were  talking  about  public  opin- 
ion, and  Lincoln  said,  "Our  very  Government  rests  on 
public  opinion.  Whoever  can  change  public  opinion  can 
change  the  Government.  But  public  opinion  on  any  sub- 
ject in  our  political  life  always  has  a  'central  idea.'  At 
the  beginning  of  our  Government  it  was  'the  equality 
of  men.'  The  one  great  living  principle  of  all  democratic 
governments  is  that  the  representatives  are  bound  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  The  people 
are  the  real  masters  of  those  who  serve." 
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I  remember  another  great  thing  that  Lincoln  said 
years  later  when  he  made  his  second  inaugural  address. 
The  nation  was  at  war,  and  feeling  ran  deep.  Many 
spiteful  sayings  were  being  directed  against  those  of  the 
Southland,  but  never  did  I  know  Lincoln  to  say  or  write 
anything  harsh  against  those  who  took  up  the  sword 
against  the  Union.  Lincoln  knew  what  the  people 
thought,  and  the  papers  were  full  of  it.  He  often  spoke 
against  this  feeling,  and  I  guess  that  was  on  his  mind 
when  he  paused  in  his  reading  of  the  address  and  looked 
over  the  sea  of  faces  and  said  in  that  tired,  patient  voice 
of  his. 

"With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  for  his  orphans — to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations.' ' 

Abraham  Lincoln  never  cherished  bitter  thoughts 
toward  people,  whether  they  agreed  with  him  or  not. 
You  see  I  knew  Lincoln  well,  from  the  time  he  came  into 
my  store  way  back  in  1837  until  the  day  he  was  shot  in 
Ford's  Theater  in  Washington  on  that  fateful  day,  April 
15,  1865,  a  full  28  years. 

I  was  with  Lincoln  the  day  in  May  1860,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  telegram  from  Chicago  telling  him  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Republican  Convention.  We  were  all 
together  at  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Conklin,  who  was  a  lawyer 
and  had  his  office  over  Chatterton's  jewelry  store.  I 
remember  it  well.  There  was  Old  Abe  over  by  the  front 
window,  stretched  out  on  a  settee — his  head  resting  on  a 
cushion  at  one  end  and  his  feet  out  over  the  other  end, 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Taken  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  nomination  and  used  as  the 

official  campaign  picture 
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the  most  unconcerned  man  in  the  room.  I  tell  you  we 
were  all  excited  as  the  telegrams  were  coming  in  from 
Chicago  telling  about  the  balloting. 

After  discussing  the  situation  with  us  for  awhile, 
Lincoln  arose  and  said,  "Well,  Cummings,  I  believe  I 
will  go  back  to  my  office  and  practice  law."  And  would 
you  believe  it,  back  he  went  just  as  if  the  convention 
were  not  worrying  him! 

Finally  came  the  message  from  Chicago  signed  by  the 
name  of  J.  J.  S.  Wilson: 

"Vote  just  announced,  whole  No.  466,  necessary  to 
choice  234 — Lincoln  354,  the  nomination  was  made 
unanimous  amid  tense  enthusiasm." 

Lincoln  read  the  telegram.  I  tell  you  we  were  excited. 
Some  of  us  started  running  out  into  the  street,  shouting 
"Lincoln  elected!"  "Lincoln  elected!"  Old  Abe  just  read 
the  telegram,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  turned  to  us  and  said, 
with  a  smile  on  his  face,  "I  guess  there's  a  little  lady 
down  at  our  house  who  will  be  glad  to  know  this."  And 
home  he  went  putting  on  that  old  high  hat  that  he 
always  kept  his  papers  in  when  he  was  in  court. 

Did  I  ever  hear  Lincoln  tell  jokes?  Yes,  many  of  them. 
I  hear  a  lot  they  say  he  told,  and  some  are  not  true.  I 
just  thought  of  a  joke  Mr.  Lincoln  tried  on  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
You  know  that  Lincoln  was  careless  about  his  dress, 
sometimes  almost  to  the  point  of  being  shiftless;  I  guess 
his  mind  was  always  on  something  else.  The  neighbors 
all  joked  him  because  his  fences  needed  repairing  and  his 
yard  cleaning  up. 

Well,  one  day  he  came  back  from  a  trip  of  several  days 
with  a  friend  of  ours  by  the  name  of  Richardson.  When 
they  drove  up  to  the  house,  Lincoln  noticed  a  great  and 
surprising  change.  The  grass  was  cut,  the  fences  fixed 
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and  painted,  and  everything  looked  spick-and-span.  It 
did  not  look  like  the  same  place.  Mrs.  Lincoln  took  ad- 
vantage of  Lincoln's  absence  and  had  everything  fixed 
up.  She  was  standing  at  the  door,  all  excited,  to  see  how 
her  improvements  would  strike  Lincoln. 

Well,  what  do 
you  think  Old  Abe 
did?  He  pulled  up 
his  horse  but  did 
not  get  out  of  the 
buggy .  He  sat  there 
looking  around, 
saying  nary  a  word, 
then,  turning  to  his 
wife  who  was 
standing  there,  all 
expectancy,  he 
bowed  politely 
without  the  slight- 
est show  of  recog- 
nition, and  said, 
"You'll  excuse  me, 
my  good  woman, 
but  can  you  tell 
me  where  Mr.  Lin- 
coln lives ?"  You 
should  have  seen 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  who 
couldn't  relish  a  joke.  She  said,  "You  get  right  out  of 
that  buggy,  and  I'll  show  you  personally  where  Mr.  Lin- 
coln lives."  I  tell  you  we  neighbors  got  a  good  laugh  out 
of  that. 

The  night  before  the  Lincoln  family  left  for  Wash- 
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MARY  TODD  LINCOLN 
Courtesy  of   the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library,  from   the  reproduc- 
tion   in    Honore    Willsie    Morrow's 
biography      "Mary    Todd    Lincoln" 
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ington,  from  which  he  never  returned  alive,  I  went  over 
for  a  last  farewell  chat  with  Abe.  There  he  was  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  with  some  hotel  cards  in  his  hand  on  which 
he  had  written  "Lincoln,  Executive  Mansion,  Wash- 
ington.' '  He  had  written  them  himself  and  was  tacking 
them  on  his  many  trunks,  which  he  had  just  finished 
tying  up  with  old  rope. 

As  I  looked  at  those  cards,  marked  "Lincoln,  Execu- 
tive Mansion,"  I  thought  of  the  first  time  I  met  Abe 
when  he  wanted  to  be  trusted  for  that  bed,  veritably — 
"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,"  and  how  little  we 
know  the  men  He  has  in  training  for  some  coming 
crucial  event. 

Well,  the  next  morning  all  Springfield,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  down  at  the  old  frame  station  to  see  the  Lincolns 
off.  I  remember  the  day  well;  when  I  woke  up  it  was 
dark,  cold  and  drizzly.  A  special  train  stood  waiting.  At 
half  past  seven,  Lincoln  and  his  family  entered  the 
dilapidated  hotel  bus,  they  were  staying  at  the  hotel  as 
their  house  was  closed,  and  drove  down  to  the  station. 

Everybody  crowded  around  to  say  good-bye.  I  guess 
there  must  have  been  a  thousand  of  us  there.  There  were 
not  many  breakfasts  cooking  in  town  that  morning,  for 
Old  Abe  was  going  to  leave  us  and  nobody  knew  when 
he  would  be  back.  The  time  was  too  short  for  Lincoln  to 
shake  hands  and  say  good-bye,  except  to  a  few  of  us. 
The  engineer,  old  Bill  Baxter,  rang  the  bell  and  the 
Lincolns  got  on  board.  The  rain  kept  coming  down 
harder  and  harder  and  it  started  getting  blacker  and 
blacker  but  no  one  left. 

Everyone  felt  sobbish  like — some  women  started 
weeping  and  crying.  I  had  to  blow  my  nose  and  wipe  my 
eyes  several  times  myself.  I  often  wonder  as  I  sit  by  the 
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fire  and  think  it  over — if  those  people  didn't  have  an 
idea  that  our  old  neighbor  might  never  come  back  alive. 
It  seemed  that  a  gloomy  and  depressing  spirit  was  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  company.  I  tell  you  that  Lincoln's  leav- 
ing was  a  solemn  affair. 

We  were  all  watching  Lincoln.  For  a  moment  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  car,  then  came  out  on  the  back  platform 
carrying  his  old  high  hat,  and  held  up  his  hands.  The 
crowd  became  hushed.  All  you  could  hear  was  the  falling 
rain  and  occasional  chokes  and  sobs  here  and  there  in  the 
crowd.  Then  in  a  voice  that  was  choked  with  emotion, 
and  with  tears  filling  his  eyes,  he  said  good-bye  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors. 

"My  friends,  no  one  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreci- 
ate my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place, 
and  to  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  everything. 
Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  passed 
from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  have 
been  born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now  leave,  not  knowing 
when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before 
me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Washington. 

"Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being,  who 
ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  assist- 
ance, I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him,  who  can  go  with  me, 
and  remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us 
confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  I 
commend  you  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  com- 
mend me.  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 

The  whistle  blew,  the  bell  rang,  and  the  train  carrying 
my  old  friend  moved  off  slowly  in  the  falling  rain. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  but  sobbing  and  crying  as  the 
crowd  broke  up  and  started  back  towards  town.  There 
was  not  much  business  done  in  Springfield  that  day. 
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The  Captain  Continues 

His  Reminiscences 
of  "Honest  Abe" 

From  the  time  Lincoln  became  President 
until  his  death 

Part  II 

I  DID  not  go  with  Lincoln  to  Washington  but  I  heard 
all  about  his  journey  from  the  time  he  left  Spring- 
field until  he  arrived  in  Washington,  from  my  friend 
Col.  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  who  accompanied  him. 

The  journey  took  two  weeks.  You  see,  everybody 
wanted  to  hear  and  see  Lincoln,  so  they  stopped  at  many 
places  besides  the  ones  advertised  where  the  train  would 
stop.  Old  Abe  would  go  out  on  the  back  platform  and 
speak  to  the  people,  who  always  came  in  crowds. 

The  first  stop  was  Indianapolis,  where  they  stayed  all 
night  at  the  Bates  House.  The  next  day,  his  52nd  birth- 
day, they  went  to  Cincinnati.  The  weather  was  fine  and 
there  was  a  great  parade,  the  streets  were  all  decorated. 
You  see,  Cincinnati  was  on  the  Ohio  River  and  just 
across  was  Kentucky.  Here  the  feeling  about  slavery 
was  divided  and  a  great  many  people  on  both  sides  came 
over  to  hear  Old  Abe. 

From  Cincinnati  he  went  to  Columbus,  spending  the 
night  at  the  home  of  the  Governor,  and  spoke  to  the 
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General  Assembly. 
The  house  was 
packed  to  the 
doors.  He  next 
went  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cleve- 
land. He  then 
spoke  in  Buffalo. 
Col.  Lamon  sent 
me  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Herald 
of  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 17, 1861,  telling 
me  about  it.  I  clip- 
ped the  article  and 
pasted  it  in  my 
scrapbook.  Here  it 
is: 

'  'At  the  North 
East  Station  a  flag 
inscribed,  'Fort 
Sumter'  was  carried  right  up  to  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
stood,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  take  the  hint,  and  made 
no  allusion  to  it  in  his  few  remarks.  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
that  during  the  campaign  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  girl  of  Buffalo,  suggesting  that  he  let  his  whisk- 
ers grow,  as  she  knew  it  would  improve  his  looks;  and 
he  laughingly  said  he  was  in  favor  of  anything  that 
would  help  him  out,  and  if  his  fair  correspondent  was 
among  the  crowd  he  would  be  glad  to  welcome  her.  In 
response,  a  little  lassie  made  her  way  through  the  crowd 
and  was  helped  to  the  platform  and  kissed  by  the 
President,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  crowd." 
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Lincoln  arriving  in  Washington 

over  the  Baltimore  &>  Ohio  R.  R. 

to  take  the  oath  of  office 
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Well  boys,  you  know  now,  how  Old  Abe  came  to  wear 
his  whiskers. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  Capital,  and 
he  was  here  greeted  by  Governor  Morgan  and  the 
prominent  officials  who  had  come  to  see  and  hear  him 
from  all  over  the  State. 

The  day  Lincoln  was  at  Albany,  which  was  February 
18th,  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. From  Albany  he  went  to  New  York  and  then  to 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  address  the  State  Legislature. 
When  Lincoln  was  in  Philadelphia  he  visited  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  and  raised  a  flag  over  the  building  where 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed.  Here  at 
Philadelphia  he  first  heard  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  him 
on  his  way  to  Washington. 

Old  Abe  referred  to  this  plot  in  his  speech  at  Phila- 
delphia: 

"I  never  had  a  feeling  politically,  that  did 
not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  originated  and 
given  to  the  world  from  this  hall.  A  sentiment 
in  the  Declaration  which  gave  liberty,  not 
alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but,  I  hope, 
to  the  world,  for  all  future  time." 

"If  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without 
giving  up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say,  I 
would  rather  be  assassinated  on  the  spot,  than 
to  surrender  it." 

"I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing 
to  live  by,  and  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Al- 
mighty God,  to  die  by." 
A  funny  thing  happened  to  Old  Abe  on  that  trip  that 
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might  have  been  very  serious.  Before  he  left  Springfield 
he  had  written  and  had  printed  his  inaugural  address 
and  had  all  the  copies  in  a  satchel  which  he  discovered 
he  had  lost. 

A  hurried  search  was  immediately  made.  A  satchel 
that  they  thought  was  Lincoln's  was  found,  but  when 
it  was  opened  all  they  found  was  a  soiled  shirt  and  a 
bottle  of  whisky.  Lincoln's  bag  was  finally  found  and  he 
laughingly  said,  "My  moral  reputation  is  finally  re- 
stored." 

When  Lincoln  left  Philadelphia  for  Karrisburg  he  re- 
ceived what  he  and  those  responsible  for  his  safe  ar- 
rival in  Washington,  Col.  Lamon  and  Allan  Pinkerton, 
the  famous  detective,  felt  was  accurate  news  of  an  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  him  as  he  passed  through  Balti- 
more. So  he  left  the  special  train  secretly  and  with  those 
two  men  took  another  train,  and  arrived  safely  in  Wash- 
ington the  next  morning.  He  went  directly  to  the  old 
Willard  Hotel  where  his  family,  later  in  the  day,  joined 
him. 

I  was  so  interested  in  Old  Abe  and  what  was  going  on, 
I  just  had  to  go  to  Washington  and  hear  his  inaugural 
address.  When  I  arrived  at  the  capital,  I  went  at  once 
to  the  Willard  Hotel.  My!  Abe  and  I  were  glad  to  see 
each  other.  We  had  lots  to  talk  over.  I  told  him  all  the 
home  news  and  he  told  me  about  his  trip  to  Washington. 
Abe  urged  me  to  find  a  place  and  stay  in  Washington  for 
some  time,  for,  he  said,  "Cummings,  maybe  I  will  want 
you  to  do  something  important  for  me  a  little  later  on." 

I  could  stay  just  as  well  as  not,  but  little  did  I  think 
I  would  never  see  Springfield  again  until  I  went  back 
on  the  funeral  train  that  bore  all  that  remained  of  my 
old  friend  to  his  final  resting  place. 
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The  day  after  I  arrived,  Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
President.  Washington  was  filled  with  people  from 
everywhere.  Every  bed,  in  all  the  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  was  taken.  The  city  was  decorated,  flags  flying, 
bands  playing.  Old  General  Scott,  who  was  head  of  the 
Army,  had  his  soldiers  knee  deep  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  leading  up  to  the  Capitol.  He  was  so  afraid 
something  would  happen  to  Old  Abe,  for  a  lot  of  stories 
were  going  around  saying  that  his  life  was  threatened. 

The  General  even  had  sharpshooters  on  the  roofs  of 
some  of  the  houses. 

About  noon,  President  Buchanan  left  the  White 
House  and  drove  to  the  Willard  Hotel.  I  remember  he 
wore  an  old-fashioned  high  standing  collar  about  up  to 
his  ears  and  a  big  white  cravat,  as  they  called  a  necktie 
in  those  days,  and  a  black  broadcloth,  swallow-tailed 
coat.  It  did  not  fit  him  very  well.  Funny,  how  you  re- 
member little  things  at  a  time  like  that.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, out  came  Old  Abe,  arm  in  arm  with  Buchanan, 
and  off  they  drove,  to  head  the  procession. 

The  Capitol  was  a  long  way  from  being  completed, 
in  fact,  they  were  working  on  it  practically  every  day 
during  the  war.  They  had  built  a  large  wooden  plat- 
form, with  benches  over  the  steps  of  the  east  side  of  the 
Capitol.  Fortunately  Abe  was  used  to  talking  to  crowds 
out  of  doors,  and  his  clear,  thin,  high  voice  could  be 
heard  a  long  distance.  You  know,  in  those  days  there 
were  no  contrivances  to  carry  sounds,  as  there  are  today. 

Lincoln  was  ready  to  read  his  inaugural  address,  hav- 
ing taken  the  oath  of  office  from  Chief  Justice  Taney  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  when  he  looked  around  for  a  place 
to  lay  his  hat. 

You  remember  I  told  you  how  Judge  Douglas  was  on 
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Showing  Lincoln  delivering  his  Inaugural  Address 
from  the  steps  of  the  unfinished  Capitol 


the  platform  and  seeing  Lincoln's  predicament,  stepped 
forward  and  took  his  hat  and  held  it  while  his  old-time 
rival  delivered  his  speech.  It  was  an  act  of  courtesy  that 
everybody  noticed  and  favorably  commented  upon.  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  sat  there  looking  at  the 
crowds  and  listening  to  Old  Abe,  was  it  possible  that 
this  was  the  same  fellow  who  had  come  into  my  store 
years  ago  and  wanted  to  be  trusted  for  $17.00  for  the 
fixings  for  his  bed? 

I  tell  you,  the  whole  country  was  anxiously  waiting 
to  know  where  Lincoln  stood  and  what  his  ideas  were 
on  many  questions,  like  Secession,  Slavery  and  lots  of 
other  things.  Old  Abe  did  not  leave  them  in  doubt  as  to 
just  where  the  new  President  stood.  They  all  knew 
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when  he  finished.  He  used  the  same  simple  words  he 
always  used  and  said  just  what  he  meant,  so  that  every- 
one could  understand.  As  one  newspaper  said,  "He  used 
the  language  of  common  sense  and  words  that  exactly 
fitted  the  f acts.' ' 

I  kept  a  copy  of  his  speech  in  my  scrapbook.  Lincoln 
said: 

"I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  states  where  it  now  exists.  I  believe  I  have 
no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  so." 

"I  hold  in  contemplation  of  universal  law, 
and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  the  states 
is  perpetual.  I  therefore  consider  that  in  view 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union  is 
unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I 
shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  ex- 
pressly enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the 
Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  states." 
"The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to 
hold,  and  occupy,  and  possess  the  property 
and  places  belonging  to  the  Government.  We 
cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  re- 
spective sections  from  each  other  and,  my 
Countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and 
well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valu- 
able can  be  lost  by  taking  time,  before  you,  in 
hot  haste,  take  a  step  which  you  would  never 
take  deliberately." 
It  seemed  as  if  Old  Abe  had  hardly  gotten  a  place  to 
hang  his  hat,  before  his  troubles  started.  You  see,  hostil- 
ities had  really  begun  before  Lincoln  was  inaugurated. 
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Most  of  the  Southern  forts  and  arsenals  had  been 
surrendered  and  there  were  about  2,000  cannons  stored 
at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates,  and  John  Brown's  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry 
had  taken  place.  Some  day  I  would  like  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  old  John  Brown,  how  he  and  a  few  radical 
abolitionists  started  a  conspiracy  to  capture  the  United 
States'  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  with  its  store  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  how  the  Government  sent  down 
a  young  officer  with  some  soldiers  to  capture  John 
Brown  and  his  band.  This  was  Captain  Robert  E.  Lee 
who  became  the  famous  and  much  loved  General  of  the 
Southern  Army. 

Then  came  the  firing  of  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston 
Harbor.  Two  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  the 
President  issued  his  call  for  75,000  volunteers,  to  serve 
for  only  three  months.  You  see  nobody,  not  even 
Lincoln,  thought  the  war  would  last  as  long  as  it  did.  I 
have  often  thought  what  a  blessing  it  was  that  no  one 
dreamed  that  there  were  four  terrible,  bloody  years 
ahead  for  the  whole  country. 

The  response  to  Lincoln's  call  was  immediate.  There 
were  thousands  of  men  who  left  their  business,  law 
offices,  shops  and  farms.  It  seemed  that  every  able- 
bodied  man  wanted  to  help  Old  Abe  put  down  the 
rebellion.  There  were  far  more  men  volunteered  than 
were  called  for.  I  tell  you  the  feeling  ran  high.  The  ex- 
citement all  over  the  North,  when  they  fired  on  Fort 
Sumter,  was  intense.  There  was  no  dickering  as  to  what 
we  should  do  then  to  settle  the  question. 

There  was  a  song  that  was  sung  a  great  deal  during 
the  war,  that  tells  how  everybody  was  back  of  Old  Abe. 
It  goes  something  like  this: 
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"We  are  coming  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred 
thousand  more, 
From  Mississippi's  winding  stream  and  from  New 

England's  shore, 
We  leave  our  plough  and  workshops,  our  wives 

and  children  dear 
With  hearts  too  full  for  utterance,  with  but  a 
single  tear." 
I  think  it  was  about  the  19th  of  April  that  the  Presi- 
dent declared  a  general  blockade  of  all  Southern  ports, 
so  no  ships  could  leave  or  enter.  That  was  the  first  step 
he  took  to  stop  goods  reaching  or  leaving  the  South. 

The  same  day  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment 
passed  through  Baltimore  on  its  way  to  Washington. 
The  mayor  and  the  police  did  everything  they  could  to 
keep  the  mobs  from  attacking  the  soldiers,  but  in  spite 
of  their  efforts  they  were  stoned  and  fired  upon.  Four 
soldiers  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  the  soldiers  to  do  but  defend  themselves 
and  they  had  to  fire  in  self-defense  and  many  of  the 
mob  were  killed. 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  the  first  bloodshed  between 
the  North  and  South  was  on  the  same  date,  April  19th, 
that  the  opening  gun  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
fired  at  the  Battle  of  Lexington. 

Things  came  thick  and  fast.  Lincoln  had  his  hands 
full.  On  July  21st,  1861,  the  first  important  battle  of  the 
war — Bull  Run — was  fought  about  30  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. Well,  I  guess  we  had  to  admit  the  Johnnies  licked 
us  good  and  proper.  It  ended  in  a  panic-stricken  race  for 
our  soldiers  to  get  back  safely  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Potomac  River. 

Why  in  the  world  the  Confederates  did  not  follow  up 
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their  advantage,  was  one  too  many  for  me.  I  guess  the 
Confederate  Army  was  more  broken  up  by  victory  than 
we  were  by  defeat. 

I  was  wondering  all  the  time  what  it  was  that  my 
friend  Lincoln  wanted  me  to  stay  in  Washington  for, 
when  a  day  or  two  after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  I  re- 
ceived a  note  asking  me  to  have  lunch  with  him. 

He  told  me  he  needed  a  friend  who  could  do  some 
confidential  errands,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  help 
him.  You  may  be  sure  I  told  him  yes.  You  see  we  had 
known  each  other  so  well  for  so  many  years,  through 
thick  and  thin,  we  knew  we  could  trust  each  other. 

I  was  living  with  a  lady  on  "K"  Street,  whose  hus- 
band was  a  Captain  in  General  McClellan's  Army.  I 
lived  there  as  long  as  the  war  lasted  and  every  morning 
when  I  was  not  carrying  a  message  or  orders  to  some 
officer  in  the  Army,  or  delivering  other  private  messages 
for  Old  Abe,  I  reported  at  the  White  House.  So  you  see, 
I  had  a  good  chance  to  know  lots  of  important  people 
and  what  was  going  on,  not  only  in  Washington  but  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  different  armies. 

I  tell  you  I  had  an  interesting  and  exciting  time  and 
many  a  time  I  came  near  to  getting  caught  and  shot. 

I  remember  one  time  very  well.  I'll  tell  you  boys 
about  it.  General  McClellan  or  "Little  Phil"  as  his 
soldiers  called  him,  was  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  After  defeating  General  Lee  at  Antietam  in 
September  of  1862,  he  failed  to  follow  up  his  victory; 
complaining  as  he  always  did  that  if  he  only  had  more 
men,  or  more  cannons,  or  more  something  else,  or  that 
his  men  were  not  organized,  or  they  needed  rest — he'd 
lick  'em — and  would  not  stop  until  he  got  to  Richmond, 
the  rebel  capital,  he  used  to  say. 
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The  President  was  patience  itself  with  McClellan. 
The  papers  were  criticizing  and  the  people  were  writing 
Lincoln  to  let  him  go  and  get  someone  who  wanted  to 
fight  and  was  not  eternally  offering  excuses  and  asking 
for  something  different  or  blaming  someone  else. 

Lincoln  sent  for  me  one  day  and  told  me  he  was 
through  writing  letters  and  was  going  to  talk  it  over 
with  McClellan,  and  I  was  to  start  a  few  days  ahead 
and  talk,  casually  like,  with  the  soldiers  and  the  officers 
at  McClellan's  Headquarters,  but  to  say  nothing  to  the 
General.  Old  Abe  wanted  to  see  how  the  land  lay,  be- 
fore he  got  there — same  Old  Abe — he  wanted  all  the 
facts  before  he  did  anything. 

So  off  I  started.  I  got  pretty  near  to  where  our  Army 
was  stationed  and  as  it  was  getting  along  towards  night 
and  raining,  I  stayed  at  a  farm  house. 

Well,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  everybody 
was  asleep  I  awakened  with  a  start,  and  peeking  out  of 
the  window  I  saw  a  lot  of  shadowy  forms  moving  quietly 
around.  My  eyes  got  used  to  the  darkness  and  I  made 
out  they  were  a  number  of  horsemen.  I  raised  the  win- 
dow very  carefully  and  I  could  hear  them  quietly  talk- 
ing. I  knew  by  their  Southern  drawl  that  they  were  a 
squad  of  enemy  pickets,  who  in  some  way  had  found 
out  that  I  was  there.  I  have  often  wondered  if  the  farmer 
was  a  Johnnie  and  had  gotten  word  to  them. 

I  was  in  a  fix,  for  I  carried  in  a  belt,  under  my  clothes, 
important  and  secret  letters  from  Lincoln.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  simply  must  get  out  of  there  at  once. 

So,  tying  my  boots  about  my  neck  I  opened  the  win- 
dow, let  myself  down  to  the  roof  of  a  lean-to  and  slid  to 
the  ground.  I  went  to  the  barn  and  led  my  horse  out  the 
side  of  the  barn,  away  from  the  house,  mounted  and 
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started  off.  The  night  was  black — there  was  no  moon. 

I  must  have  made  some  noise  in  getting  the  horse  out 
of  the  barn,  for  before  I  knew  it,  the  whole  kit  and 
caboodle  of  them  were  after  me,  yelling  and  shooting. 

I  ran  that  horse  until  he  nearly  dropped,  and  finally 
lost  them  and  spent  the  night  and  the  next  day  hiding 
in  an  old  shed  in  the  woods.  I  tell  you  I  was  scared. 

But  as  the  war  went  on,  and  I  had  to  go  everywhere, 
I  got  used  to  it. 

After  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  which  was  along 
about  May  31,  I  was  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  getting 
information  for  the  President  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
Southern  Army  and  what  their  fortifications  were  in 
their  capital. 

It  was  in  that  battle  that  one  of  the  bravest  and  finest 
Christian  gentlemen,  General  Stonewall  Jackson,  was 
accidentally  shot,  in  the  dark,  by  one  of  his  own  sol- 
diers. The  news  reached  Richmond  one  beautiful  Sun- 
day morning  that  Jackson  was  dead.  General  Lee  said, 
"I  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  my  right  arm,"  and  I  guess  Lee 
was  right. 

The  next  day  all  of  the  church  bells,  which  had  not 
been  melted  to  make  cannons,  were  tolling.  The  hearse 
bearing  his  coffin,  wrapped  in  a  Confederate  flag,  and 
covered  with  flowers,  and  the  band,  playing  a  dirge, 
passed  through  the  streets,  lined  with  soldiers  and  towns- 
folk, to  the  Governor's  house. 

I  stood  on  the  sidewalk,  Union  man  as  I  was,  and  a 
member  of  the  Secret  Service,  and  removed  my  hat  as 
the  procession  went  by,  and  paid  my  respects  to  a  brave 
man  and  a  great  general.  His  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
the  South. 

Many  times  when  there  had  been  a  battle,  I  would 
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go  at  night  with 
Lincoln  to  theTele- 
graph  office,  where 
he  probably  spent 
more  of  his  waking 
hours  than  in  any- 
other  place,  except 
the  White  House. 
Here  he  would  talk 
things  over  with 
David  Homer 
Bates  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  tele- 
graph office. 

If  the  weather 
was  cool  or  the  air 
chilly,  he  always 
wore  a  gray  shawl, 
thrown  over  his 
shoulders  in  a  care- 
less  fashion.    One 

thing  he  could  never  get  used  to  and  never  liked,  was 
a  squad  of  soldiers  that  guarded  him  wherever  he  went, 
but  Secretary  of  War  Stanton's  orders  to  the  guard  were 
strict,  and  Abe  had  to  put  up  with  it. 

I  started  one  time  to  keep  an  account  of  the  number 
of  telegrams  he  sent  to  the  various  officers,  ordering 
them  not  to  shoot  some  poor  fellow  who  had  been  court- 
martialed  for  falling  asleep  at  his  post,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  but  I  lost  track  of  them,  there  were  so  many. 

Old  Abe  used  to  say  as  he  left  the  telegraph  office, 
walking  home  through  the  dark,  ' 'There,  Cummings,  I 
can  go  to  bed  and  sleep  better;  I  saved  a  mother's  boy 
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President  Lincoln  at   the  Head- 
quarters    of   General  McClellan 
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tonight  and  I  guess  the  Army  isn't  busted  up  yet."  I 
tell  you,  he  had  a  kind  heart  for  everybody. 

Bates  told  me  one  day  how  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, freeing  the  slaves,  came  to  be  written.  Lin- 
coln would  drop  into  the  telegraph  office  each  morning 
and  ask  for  the  "latest  news  from  Grant." 

Then  he  would  sit  down  at  the  desk,  take  out  the  in- 
complete draft  of  the  Proclamation  and  begin  working 
on  it.  Bates  said  he  didn't  write  much  at  a  time.  He'd 
sit  there  lost  in  thought  for  a  long  time  and  then  he'd 
carefully  write.  That  went  on  day  after  day.  He  did  not 
make  many  erasures  and  cross  off  and  rewrite.  Seemed 
to  think  out  just  what  he  wanted  to  say — then  write 
it — adding  a  new  paragraph  every  day  or  two,  until  it 
was  all  finished. 

Bates  said  that  when  it  was  finally  published,  it  was 
exactly  word  for  word,  as  Lincoln  first  wrote  it.  As  I've 
said  before,  Lincoln  never  said  anything  of  importance, 
or  wrote  anything,  until  he  had  given  it  a  lot  of  thought. 
He  read  the  Proclamation  to  his  Cabinet  on  September 
22,  1862  and  it  went  into  effect  January  1,  1863. 

You  boys,  like  everyone  else,  have  read  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address.  I  wonder  if  you  know  that  Lincoln 
was  invited,  with  other  distinguished  people,  to  the 
dedication  of  the  battleground  as  a  national  cemetery; 
but  a  great  orator  of  that  time,  Edward  Everett,  was  to 
deliver  the  address.  The  date  originally  set,  October  23, 
1863,  did  not  allow  Everett  time  enough  to  prepare  his 
speech,  so  it  was  postponed  until  November  19th. 

Lincoln  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  Seward, 
Usher  and  Blair,  several  foreign  officials  and  other  pub- 
lic men  left  Washington  over  the  B.  &  O.,  in  four 
coaches.  We  reached  Gettysburg  at  dusk.  Lincoln  went 
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/i  view  o/  the  /fe/cf  hospital  at  Culp's  Hill, 
during  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
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immediately  to  the  home  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Willis.  I  went,  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  to  the  hotel. 

There  was  a  procession  next  morning  to  the  cemetery 
where  the  exercises  were  to  be  held.  The  town  was 
crowded.  The  papers  said  there  were  about  100,000  per- 
sons crowded  about  the  speakers'  stand. 

It  took  Everett  about  two  hours  to  deliver  his  speech. 
People  said  it  was  a  wonderful  talk,  but  they  could  not 
remember  what  he  had  said.  What  Lincoln  said  in  a 
few  minutes  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  crowd  started  calling  for  Lincoln.  He  arose,  a 
simple,    crude-looking    man,    his   careworn    face   now 
lighted  and  glowing  with  intense  feeling.  He  appeared 
to  be  unconscious  of  himself  and  absolutely  absorbed  in 
recollections  of  the  battlefield  and  its  heroic  dead.  After 
carefully  wiping  and  adjusting  his  glasses  he  started 
reading  in  a  low  voice,  that  now  immortal  speech: 
"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a  new  nation, 
conceived   in   liberty    and   dedicated   to   the 
proposition  that  all  men  are   created   equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  Civil  War,  test- 
ing whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field, 
as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate— we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
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beyond  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here ;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
Before  any  of  us  knew  it,  Lincoln  stopped,  took  off 
his  glasses  and  sat  down.  Everybody  was  surprised.  We 
expected  he  would  make  a  long  speech. 

Before  the  first  sentence  was  completed,  a  hush  had 
come  over  the  crowd  and  when  Lincoln  paused  and  in 
a  quiet  tone,  looking  over  the  sea  of  faces  said, 

"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here." 

Every  one  of  us  felt,  he  was  not  only  honoring  the  dead 
on  every  battlefield  but  charging  us  now  living,  never 
to  forget  their  supreme  sacrifice. 

On  our  return  trip  to  Washington,  Lincoln  was  very 
quiet  and  did  not  join  in  the  general  conversation  about 
the  events  of  the  day.  Turning  to  a  few  of  us  who  were 
sitting  near  him  he  said,  "That  speech  fell  on  the  audi- 
ence like  a  wet  blanket.  I  ought  to  have  prepared  it 
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with  much  more  care. ' ' 
He  himself  failed  to 
appreciate  the  sublime 
sentiment  of  the  few 
words  he  had  hastily- 
scribbled  that  morn- 
ing with  a  lead  pencil 
on  a  pad  in  the  railway 
carriage.  Time  has 
proved  them  equal  to 
the  sayings  of  any 
man. 

There  were  so  many 
happenings  in  those 
exciting  days,  I  hardly 
know  which  one  to 
talk  about,  but  you 
have  asked  me  if  I 
ever  met  General  U. 
S.  Grant.  Well  I'll  tell 
you  about  that,  for 
that  day  will  always 
stand  out  in  my  mind.  It  was  at  the  surrender  of  Lee 
at  Appomattox,  Virginia,  April  9,  1865. 

You  see  Grant  had  been  besieging  the  Southern  Army 
at  Petersburg,  Va.,  for  a  long  time  and  finally  captured 
the  city  after  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  it  was 
known  under  Lee,  had  retreated. 

I  always  take  off  my  hat  to  Lee  and  his  soldiers.  For 
months  they  had  been  living  on  scanty  rations.  Their 
clothes  were  in  tatters,  many  had  no  shoes  at  all,  their 
ammunition  was  nearly  gone;  they  had  been  fighting 
for  months  against  great  odds.  Grant  never  let  up  a 
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General  U.  S.  Grant 
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minute;  he  kept  pounding  away  at  them.  Their  losses 
were  many  and  Lee  had  no  more  man  power  to  draw  on. 
They  were  just  about  at  the  end  of  their  resources.  But 
their  spirit  was  immense.  I  tell  you  the  South  should 
always  be  proud  of  Lee  and  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

Well,  the  Johnnies,  as  we  called  those  Southern  fel- 
lows, retreated  to  Appomattox  Court  House,  which  was 
not  far  from  Petersburg,  determined  to  make  a  final 
last  stand,  but  Grant  and  his  Army  were  just  too  much 
for  them. 

I  was  told  to  catch 
up  with  Grant  and 
give  him  some  orders 
and  letters  that  Old 
Abe  wanted  him  to 
have.  Lincoln  felt  that 
the  end  was  coming 
and  I  guess  he  wanted 
Grant  to  be  easy  with 
them  about  the  terms 
of  surrender. 

I  was  at  Grant's 
Headquarters,  when 
an  officer  bearing  a 
white  flag  of  truce, 
was  sent  to  Grant 
about  11  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  then 
Lee  and  Grant  met 
about  midway  be- 
tween the   lines   and 

Stood    and    talked     in  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
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the  shade  of  an  old  tree,  with  the  soldiers  of  both 
sides  anxiously  looking  on. 

A  little  later  they  went  into  a  farm  house  owned  by  a 
man  by  the  name  of  McLean.  After  talking  quietly, 
Grant  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  read  it  to  Lee, 
who  sat  there  all  dressed  up,  spick-and-span  in  a  brand- 
new  uniform.  I  tell  you  Lee  was  a  fine  looking  gentle* 
man. 

Lee,  after  studying  the  terms  of  surrender  that  Grant 
had  prepared,  took  off  his  glasses  and  sat  there  several 
minutes  in  deep  thought.  Not  one  of  us  in  the  room 
made  a  sound.  We  all  realized  the  tragic  importance  to 
the  nation,  of  Lee's  decision. 

Grant  noticed  Lee  looking  him  over,  and  apologizing 
for  his  appearance  said  he  did  not  have  time  to  "tidy 
up  a  bit."  You  see  Grant  had  been  riding  out  in  the 
dusty  roads  inspecting  our  lines,  when  he  received 
Lee's  message  requesting  a  meeting. 

Lee  took  up  the  papers  and  read  them  again.  They 
were  seated,  Grant  on  one  side  and  Lee  on  the  other  of 
a  small  marble-topped  table  with  pen  and  ink  between 
them.  Finally,  Lee,  without  saying  a  word,  reached  for 
the  pen  and  signed  the  papers. 

As  soon  as  General  Lee  had  signed  the  papers  about 
the  surrender  he  stood  up  saying, 

* 'General,  our  cavalrymen  furnished  their  own 
horses;  and  those  men  will  need  them  to  plow  their 
ground  and  plant  corn." 

Grant  told  him  the  Government  did  not  need  the 
horses  and  the  men  should  take  them  home  with  them. 

"That  will  have  a  very  happy  effect,"  Lee  replied, 
"By  the  way,  General  Grant,  our  Army  is  in  a  very  bad 
condition  for  want  of  food,  shoes,  clothes  and  forage  for 
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the  horses.  Can  you  help  us  out  by  sending  some  over?" 

''Will  25,000  rations  and  other  things  help  you  out?" 
1  'Plenty,  plenty,  that  will  be  more  than  abundance," 
Lee  replied. 

After  Lee  had  offered  General  Grant  his  sword  as  a 
sign  of  surrender,  which  Grant  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
refused  to  accept,  we  all  shook  hands  and  said  good-bye 
and  each  side  returned  to  their  headquarters. 

That  day  stands  out  in  my  life  as  a  red-letter  day. 
When  I  saw  those  quiet,  courageous  men,  having  known 
each  other  in  happier  days,  each  with  a  great  respect  for 
the  other's  ability,  quietly  discussing  the  terms  of  sur- 
render that  brought  to  a  close  four  terrible  bloody,  war- 
torn  years,  I  said  to  myself,  ' 'There  are  two  really  great 
Americans." 

General  Meade  met  Lee  as  he  was  riding  off.  Lee  who 
used  to  know  Meade,  did  not  recognize  him.  Meade  said, 
"Don't  you  remember  me  General  Lee,  I'm  George 
Meade."  Lee  replied,  "No,  I  did  not  know  you,  Meade," 
and,  glancing  at  his  gray  hair  and  beard,  "How  did  you 
happen  to  get  all  those  gray  hairs?"  to  which  Meade  re- 
plied, "I'm  afraid  you're  the  cause  of  most  of  them." 
They  laughed  and  rode  off. 

The  war  was  over.  Back  in  Washington,  bands  were 
playing,  bells  were  ringing,  cannons  booming,  flags  fly- 
ing, people  were  marching  and  hurrahing.  Nobody  paid 
any  attention  to  business.  Every  man  who  could  make 
a  speech,  was  holding  forth.  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
immediately  suspended  the  draft  and  stopped  pur- 
chasing military  supplies.  I  tell  you  it  was  a  happy  day 
for  everybody.  Crowds  were  singing, 

"When  Johnnie  Comes  Marching  Home  Again, 
Hurrah,  Hurrah." 
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I  was  up  at  the 
White  House 
bright  and  early 
the  next  morning. 
Everybody  was 
excited.  Robert, 
Old  Abe's  eldest 
boy,  who  was  an 
officer  in  Grant's 
Army,  had  come 
back  with  me  from 
Appomattox  the 
day  before,  and  we 
were  a  happy 
crowd  at  the  break- 
fast table.  Old  Abe 
was  in  the  best  of 
humor  and  told 
lots  of  jokes  and 
funny  stories.  I  re- 
member one,  for  I  knew  the  fellow  well  when  Lincoln 
and  I  both  lived  in  Springfield. 

A  New  York  firm  wrote  to  Abe  some  years  before  he 
became  President  for  information  as  to  the  financial 
standing  of  one  of  his  neighbors.  Abe  said  he  answered 
the  letter  about  like  this. 

"I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr. ,  and  his  cir- 
cumstances. First  of  all  he  has  a  wife  and  baby,  to- 
gether they  ought  to  be  worth  $50,000  to  any  man. 
Secondly,  he  has  an  office  in  which  there  is  a  table 
worth  $1.50  and  three  chairs  worth,  say  $1.00.  Last  of 
all,  there  is  in  one  corner  a  large  rat  hole,  which  will 
bear  looking  into." 
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We  got  a  good  laugh  out  of  Lincoln's  stories.  They 
always  helped  out  when  things  got  tense  like,  and  many 
times  I  heard  Old  Abe  answer  a  question  with  a  story 
that  always  seemed  to  give  the  answer  to  the  question. 

In  the  afternoon  the  streets  and  sidewalks  were 
jammed  with  soldiers  and  townspeople  and  the  trains 
were  bringing  in  hundreds  every  hour,  When  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lincoln  drove  down  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, the  crowd  yelled  and  cheered  themselves  hoarse. 

Lincoln's  face  for  the  first  time  in  years  seemed  to 
light  up  with  downright  patriotic  joy  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal.  He  looked  so  different,  happy  like. 
The  crowd  went  wild  when  they  saw  Lincoln.  They 
wanted  to  unhitch  the  horses  and  draw  the  carriage 
themselves. 

As  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Willard  Hotel,  and  saw 
him  drive  by,  I  wondered  if  he  was  thinking  the  same 
thing  that  I  was ;  of  the  many,  many  times  I  had  seen  him 
mounted  on  an  old  gray  horse,  saddlebags  containing 
his  few  law  books  across  his  horse's  back,  plodding  down 
a  deep  muddy  road,  in  a  pouring  rain,  off  on  a  lonesome 
ride  of  several  hours,  to  attend  court  away  off  some- 
where. 

When  I  start  thinking  of  that  eventful  day,  April 
14,  1865,  I  often  turn  to  my  old  scrapbook  and  read  a 
piece  that  Henry  Watterson  who  was  editor  of  the 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  Courier- Journal  wrote: 

"Born  as  lowly  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  hovel ; 
reared  in  penury,  squalor,  with  no  gleam  of 
light  or  fair  surroundings;  without  graces, 
actual  or  acquired;  without  name  or  fame  or 
official  training;  it  was  reserved  for  this 
strange  being,  late  in  life,  to  be  snatched  from 
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obscurity,  raised 
to  supreme  com- 
mand at  a  supreme 
moment,  and  in- 
trusted with  the 
destiny  of  a  na- 
tion." 

Now  comes  that 
part  of  my  story 
that  I  never  like  to 
talk  much  about. 
It  brings  too  many 
sad  memories  — 
that  night  atFord's 
Theater. 

The  play,  "Our 
American  Cousin," 
with  Laura  Keene 
and  her  company 
w  as  at  Ford's 
Theater.  As  Old 
Abe  always  enjoyed  seeing  a  good  play,  he  often  went. 
The  management  had  announced  in  the  papers  that 
the  President  and  his  party  would  attend  that  night's 
performance,  so  the  place  was  packed  to  the  doors  with 
a  happy  and  admiring  crowd  of  citizens,  neighbors  and 
friends.  Everybody  was  in  good  spirits,  bent  on  enjoying 
themselves  and  celebrating  the  end  of  the  war. 

When  the  President  and  his  party  entered  the  box, 
the  music  struck  up — everybody  stood  up,  clapping 
their  hands  and  cheering,  the  women  waving  their  hand- 
kerchiefs. Old  Abe  stood  up  and  waved  his  hands  to  the 
audience.  It  took  several  minutes  for  the  crowd  to  quiet 
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down.  The  curtain  went  up — the  lights  were  dimmed 
and  the  audience  settled  back  to  enjoy  the  play. 

I  could  see  Lincoln  very  plainly  from  where  I  sat.  He 
was  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair.  He  must  have  felt  a  draft 
because  he  got  up  and  taking  his  old  gray  shawl  from  a 
peg,  threw  it  over  his  shoulders  and  leaning  forward  in 
his  chair  so  he  could  see  and  hear  better,  settled  down  to 
watch  the  stage. 

The  next  thing,  I  heard  a  shot,  but  did  not  know 
where  it  came  from.  I  saw  a  man  jump  from  the  Presi- 
dent's box,  catch  his  foot  in  some  flags  they  had  used  to 
decorate  the  box  with,  fall  to  the  stage  and  rising  with 
a  knife  in  his  hands,  call  out  something  and  dash  off 
the  stage  through  a  back  door  that  entered  into  an  alley. 

For  a  moment  nobody  moved.  Then  everyone  was  on 
his  feet,  yelling,  "The  President  is  shot,  catch  that 
man."  People  started  running  towards  the  President's 
box,  many  dashed  out  into  the  street  yelling,  "The 
President  is  shot.  The  President  is  shot."  The  excite- 
ment was  intense. 

I  was  only  a  few  seats  in  the  balcony  from  where  the 
President  was  and  jumping  over  the  seats,  reached  the 
box  at  the  same  time  that  a  doctor  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Taft,  who  was  in  the  audience,  did. 

They  were  stripping  the  clothes  off  Old  Abe  to  see 
where  he  was  shot.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in  hysterics. 
Major  Rathbone  and  a  Miss  Harris  both  of  whom  were 
in  the  President's  party,  were  trying  to  quiet  her. 

Someone  called  for  water.  The  Doctor  was  hurrying, 
trying  to  find  the  wound.  Laura  Keene  and  her  father 
came  up  a  back  way  from  the  stage  and  entered  the  box. 
Rushing  up  to  Lincoln  who  lay  back  in  his  chair  un- 
conscious but  still  breathing,  she  raised  his  head  in  her 
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The    Lincoln    Home    in    Springfield,    111.,    where    he    lived 

and    from     which     he     was     buried.    Showing    the    Guard 

of    [Honor     that     accompanied     the    funeral    train     from 

Washington 


arms  and  found  the  blood  trickling  down  her  dress.  Then 
we  knew  he  had  been  cowardly  shot  from  the  back  by 
the  assassin,  who  had  quietly  opened  the  box  door  when 
the  house  was  dark. 

They  got  a  barn  door  from  somewhere  and  we  carried 
him  down  the  stairs  and  into  a  house  across  the  street 
and  laid  him  on  a  bed  in  a  small  room  at  the  end  of  the 
hall. 

Awe-stricken  and  unable  to  do  anything  we  stood  by 
his  bed;  Stanton  and  other  cabinet  officers,  generals  and 
a  few  old  friends  like  myself.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Robert 
were  in  an  adjoining  room. 

Through  the  long  night  the  heavy  breathing  and 
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moaning  of  poor  Lincoln  continued  and  we  stood  by  un- 
able to  help.  Toward  daylight  the  Doctors  shook  their 
heads  and  we  knew  there  was  no  hope.  At  twenty-two 
minutes  past  seven  o'clock,  my  dear  old  friend  and 
companion  of  many  years,  found  peace. 

I  left  the  house  and  slowly  wended  my  way  home.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  world  had  come  to  an  end  for  me.  I 
could  not  believe  that  I  would  never  again  see  Abraham 
Lincoln — that  great,  simple,  kind  friend  whom  I  had 
known  and  loved  for  so  many  years. 

Well  boys,  my  story  of  Honest  Abe  has  been  a  long 
one.  I  hope  I  have  answered  your  question,  "Did  I 
know  Lincoln"  and  helped  you  too,  to  always  love  and 
cherish  his  name. 


NOTE 

The  portrait  on  our  cover  is  taken  direct  from  the  last  photograph 
ever  taken  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  was  presented  by  his  son,  Honorable  Robert  T.  Lincoln  to  our 
editor.  There  were  only  four  prints  ever  made  from  the  original 
negative  as  unfortunately  it  was  broken.  So  many  requests  have 
reached  us  for  reproductions  of  what  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  states  is, 
"Not  only  the  last  but  the  most  pleasing  and  lifelike  picture  of  his 
father  e*rer  taken,"  that  we  have  had  a  limited  number  of  photo  en- 
largements, size  17  by  23  made,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  on 
receipt  of  $1.00,  as  long  as  the  limited  supply  lasts,  to  any  lover  of 
Lincoln. 
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Mystery,  Adventure,  Extracts  from  Standard  Authors, 
Tales  of  Frontier  Days,  Romances. 

New  volumes  on  interesting  subjects  are  continually 
being  added. 

Start  your  Reed  Novelettes  Library  with  this  volume. 
These  little  edition  De  Luxe  Novelettes  are  beautifully 
printed,  liberally  illustrated,  and  thoughtfully  com- 
piled. 

We  are  on  the  lookout  for  good  stories.  You  have  al- 
ways wanted  to  try  writing  one,  why  don't  you?  It  may 
be  some  tale  you  have  heard,  or  some  experience  you 
have  had.  We  gladly  pay  cash  for  any  manuscript 
about  as  long  as  this  Novelette  that  we  can  use.  Re- 
member all  our  leading  Authors  started  with  their  first 
story. 

If  you  were  the  editors  what  kind  of  a  Novelette 
would  you  publish?  Let  us  know.  We  will  cheerfully 
pay  $10.00  for  any  story  that  you  suggest  that  we  ac- 
cept and  publish.  It  may  be  one  you  have  read  some- 
time and  particularly  liked. 

Tell  your  friends  about 
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Slip  one  in  your  pocket  or  shopping  bag.  Enjoy  a  good 
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